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ON THE FAST-DAY. 


thes the transitory state of our precarious and mortal exis- 
tence, dwelling as we do in a world heaving with an endless 
variety of storms, and surrounded as we are with an unbounded 
atmosphere of misery and woe, we should be most basely and 
impiously presumptuous, were we to disown or withdraw the 
humble homage of our dependence from that power eternal 
and uncreated, at whose nodding will not only monarchs but 
even empires and worlds alternately rise and fall. 

When, overwhelmed with a deep sense of God’s all-ruling 
power, we humble ourselves in the very dust of our nothing- 
ness, and yet cast a supplicating look of confident hope to- 
wards the throne of his divine protection, that act of our de- 
votion is the sublimest exercise of our faculties ; such prayer 
arises from the uoblest feelings of the human heart, and is 
walted even to the ears of divine mercy, on the sweet siniles 
of guardian angels, on the heavenly breath of pure spirits. 
Man is never truly great but when in a supplicating and ado- 
ring posture he submissively bends to the awful and adorable 
presence of his Creator ; for then he raises himself to the very 
height of the divinity whom he adores, whom he worships. 
Independent of every human power, he then acknowledges no 
superior in nature but the supreme arbitrator and maker of na- 
ture herself; whilst his soul, unshackled and unincumbered, 
springs, with an aspiring and ecstatic flight, into immortality 
itself, and, as it were, hides her own frailty and weakness be- 
neath the sacred veil of her Creator's glory. 
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If humble and fervent devotion ennobles and exalts her vo- 
taries, how much more impressive, solemn, and sublime, does 
she present herself to our feelings, when, by the sacred impulse 
of her divine influence, a great and noble nation, laying aside 
her power, and her riches, and her magnificence, even from 
the bosom of the deepest humiliation, at once looks up to 
Heaven’s mercy as the only source of her past happiness and 
grandeur, and to Heaven’s continued protection, as_ the surest 
pledge of her fatare prosperity. ‘This is, undoubtedly, the 
sublimest, the grandest spectacle that the earth can present to 
the sight of admiring Heaven ; this is the spectacle now pre- 
sented by Great Britain; greater in this day of a general fast 
and humble prayer, than in whole’ages of triumphs and glory ; 
greater when her imperial standards are bowed by the hand of 
national gratitude and religion to the altars of her protecting 
God, than when they wave victorious on the fields of won bat- 
tles; when they ride triumphant on the tributary waves of 
conquered seas. 

If no nation has ever been more entitled to the protection of 
divine providence than Great Britain, from no nation also can 
the blessings of providence claim a stronger and deeper ho- 
miige of thankful gratitude. Oh, Britons! look around you ; 
see the torrents of blood, the whirlwind of flames, that from 
France’s degraded shores have carried desolation and ruin to 
the most flourishing and powerful kingdoms; whilst, in the 
midst of the fierce storm, yet unshaken, yet safe and free, your 
noble island has hitherto. enjoyed the merited blessings of an 
unrivalled national prosperity. Some commotions have, it is 
true, at times endangered and threatened the internal peace 
of your vast empire; but these, like the convulsions which 
will sometimes agitate the bosom of great nature herself, have 

‘been but partially and momentarily felt; they have never al- 
tered or disordered the admirable and general harmony of your 
political system, and whilst, from the towering height of your 
country’s glory, you look down with a compassionate heart on 
those wretched and desolated nations, the noble wreck of 
whose former grandeur is every day wafied to your shores, 
you may still proudly and triumphantly say, with the late ever- 
Jamented, ever dear, ever great, and immortal Pitt, “ England 
has saved herself by her firmness, and enslaved and degraded 
Europe cannot save herseli but by imitating ber example.” 
Oh, Britons! when your coasts have so long re-echoed with 
the groans of so many victims sacrificed to the unrelenting ty- 
xanny of aman who has levelled every moral, religious, and 
political principle to his own absolute and despotic will, and 
substituted the licentious brutality of military ruffians to the 
mild and benevolent laws of civilized governments, how en- 
deared to you must be the noble constitution by which you 
have 
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have risen so high in the scale of national prosperity and indi- 
vidual happiness; and which so admirably blends the various 
duties which are necessarily incumbent on .the fallen and de- 
pendent state of social man, with those imprescriptible rights 
which necessarily flow from the dignified feeling of his primi- 
tive and original independence. How bighly and justly enti- 
tled to your veneration and respect must be the mild, good, 
and virtuous monarch whom Heaven, in bis great mercy, has 
caused to rule over you; how valuable and dear to a nation, 
loyal, generous, and free, a king, who, like’ George the Third, 
has always lightened the yoke of power, by the affability of 
the most condescending manners ; who has always commanded 
his subjects less by the authority which the laws have intrusted 
him with, than by the noble example of those exalted and en- 
dearing virtues, the sweet lustre of which, every day more and 
more reflected on the aiiabie and illustrious heir of his crown, 
naturally softens the deep and general regret of seeing the de- 
clining years of his aged and beloved majesty verging towards 
the end of his long and glorious reign. 

Oh, God of the universe, and supreme arbitrator of all 
earthly empires! Great Britain, now humbled with feeling gra- 
tude, and animated with a sweet hope in thy future mercies, 
bows to thee, implores, and thanks thee. Oh, universal father 
and protector of the fatherless and unprotected, who leavest 
not without reward even a drop of water given in thy name to 
the poor thirsty wretch, thou wilt look down with compla- 
cency on dear and beloved Albion, and extend the arm of thy 
protecting power on that noble land, hallowed by the footsteps 
of so wany illustrious fugitives, and sanctified by the tears and 
the vows of so many grateful unfortunates. No, thou wilt 
never permit a vile and murderous foe to,pollute and to tread 
fair Britain’s generous bosom ; thou wilt never permit her good 
and noble-hearted children to be unpitifully sacrificed to the 
unrelenting and revengeful ambition of a ferocious tyrant ; 
nor their noble treasures, the sweet fruits of their honest in- 
dustry, which they have always generously shared with the 
poor needy victims whom teimpests and vicissitudes have cast 
on their merciful shores, to fall a prey to those plundering and 
lawless hordes, who, wherever a cruel destiny has carried their 
blasting. standards, have blasphemed thy adorable religion, vio- 
lated the rights of sweet nature, and trampled under foot the 
sacred laws of indignant and plaintive humanity. 

Contemplate that great and noble people now humbly pray- 
ing to that God whose thundering wrath, oh, Napoleon, thou 
impiously defieth, and wantonly provoketh! In vain dost thou 
threaten and arm against them ; thy merciless and revengeful 
fury, like the boisterous waves of the raging ocean, will be 
ultimately broken against the commanding shores of Heaven- 
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If humble and fervent devotion ennobles and exalts her vo- 
taries, how much more impressive, solemn, and sublime, does 
she present herself to our teelings, when, by the sacred impulse 
of her divine influence, a great and noble nation, laying aside 
her power, and her riches, and her magnificence, even trom 
the bosom of the deepest humiliation, at once looks up to 
Heaven’s mercy as the only source of her past happiness and 
grandeur, and to Heaven’s continued protection, as the surest 
pledge of her future prosperity. This is, undoubtedly, the 
sublimest, the grandest spectacle that the earth can present to 
the sight of admiring Heaven ; this is the spectacle now pre- 
sented by Great Britain; greater in this day of a general fast 
and humble prayer, than in whole ages of triumphs and glory ; 
greater when her imperial standards are bowed by the hand of 
national gratitude and religion to the altars of her protecting 
God, than when they wave victorious on the fields of won bat- 
tles; when they ride triumphant on the tributary waves of 
conquered seas, 

If no nation has ever been more entitled to the protection of 
divine providence than Great Britain, from no nation also can 
the blessings of providence claim a stronger and deeper ho- 
mage of thankful gratitude. Oh, Britous! look around you ; 
see the torrents of blood, the whirlwind of flames, that from 
France’s degraded shores have carried desolation and ruin to 
the most flourishing and powerful kingdoms; whilst, in the 
midst of the fierce storm, yet unshaken, yet safe and free, your 
noble island has hitherto enjoyed the merited blessings of an 
unrivalled national prosperity. Some commotions have, it is 
true, at times endangered and threatened the internal peace 
of your vast empire; but these, like the convulsions which 
will sometimes agitate the bosom of great nature herself, have 
been but partially and momentarily felt; they bave never al- 
tered or disordered the admirable and general harmony of your 
political system, and whilst, from the towering height of your 
country’s glory, you look down with a compassionate heart on 
those wretched and desolaied nations, the noble wreck of 
whose former grandeur is every day wafied to your shores, 
you may still proudly and triumphantly say, with the late ever- 
jamented, ever dear, ever great, and immortal Pitt, “ England 
has saved herself by her firmiess, and enslaved and degraded 
Europe cannot save herseli but by imitating ber example.” 
Oh, Britons! when your coasts have so long re-echoed with 
the groans of so many victims sacrificed to the unrelenting ty- 
yanny of aman who has levelled every moral, religious, and 
political principle to his own absolute and despotic will, and 
substituted the licentious brutality of military ruffians to the 
mild and benevolent laws of civilized governments, how en- 
deared to you must be the noble constitution by which you 
have 
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have risen so high in the scale of national prosperity and indi- 
vidual happiness; and which so admirably blends the various 
duties which are necessarily incumbent on the fallen and de- 
pendent state of social man, with those imprescriptible rights 
which necessarily flow from the dignified feeling of his primi- 
tive and original independence. How highly and justly enti- 
tled to your veneration and respect must be the mild, good, 
and virtuous monarch whom Leaven, in bis great merey, has 
caused to rule over you; how valuable and dear toa nation, 
loyal, generous, and free, a king, who, like George the ‘Third, 
has always lightened the yoke of power, by the affability ot 
the most condescending manners ; who has always commanded 
his subjects less by the authority which the laws have intrusted 
him with, than by the noble example of those exalted and en- 
dearing virtues, the sweet lustre of which, every day more and 
more reflected on the ainiabie and illustrious heir of his crown, 
naturally softens the deep and general regret of seeing the de- 
clining years of his aged and beloved majesty verging towards 
the end of his long and glorious reign. 

Oh, God of the universe, and supreme arbitrator of all 
earthly empires! Great Britain, now humbled with feeling gra- 
tude, and animated with a sweet hope in thy future mercies, 
bows to thee, implores, and thanks thee. Oh, universal father 
and protector of the fatherless and unprotected, who leavest 
not without reward even a drop of water given in thy name to 
the poor thirsty wretch, thou wilt look down with compla- 
cency ondear and beloved Albion, and extend the arm of thy 
protecting power on that noble land, hallowed by the footsteps 
of so wany illustrious fugitives, and sanctified by the tears and 
the vows of so many gratetul unfortunates. No, thou wilt 
never permit a vile and murderous foe to pollute and to tread 
fair Britain’s generous bosom ; thou wilt never permit her good 
and noble-hearted children to be unpitilully sacrificed to the 
unrelenting and revengeful ambition of a ferocious tyrant ; 
nor their noble treasures, the sweet fruits of their bonest in- 
dustry, which they have always generously shared with the 
poor needy victims whom teimpesis and vicissitudes have cast 
on their merciful shores, to fall a prey to those plundering and 
lawless hordes, who, wherever a cruel destiny has carried their 
blasting standards, have blasphemed thy adorable religion, vio- 
lated the rights of sweet nature, and trampled under foot the 
sacred laws of indignant and plaiative humanity. 

Contemplate that great and noble people now humbly pray- 
ing to that God whose thundering wrath, oh, Napoleon, thou 
impiously defieth, and wantonly provoketh! In vain dost thou 
threaten and arm against them ; thy merciless and revengeful 
fury, like the boisterous waves of the raging ocean, will be 
ultimately broken against the commanding shores of Heaven- 
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protected Albion. Thy cruelties, thy perfidy, thy murders, 
and thy proscription, have endeared to the heavens and earth 
that noble island which is now the only asylum of the wretched, 
the only hope of the good ; and the base and coward-like ha- 
tred which thou bearest to the honest and brave Britons is the 
neblest monument that can grace the glorious annals of that 
independent and free people. Oh, how many more nations 
must thou desolate and destroy? Elow many more millions of 
thy fellow-creatures must thou slaughter, to satiate thy ravenous 
and bluvod-thirsty ainbition ?- When shall divine merey break 
and crush thee, vile tool of divine wrath, and thus rid suffering 
humanity from the outrageous weight of thy abhorred exis- 
tence? Oh, Napoleon! from that height of despotic power to 
which thou hast been carried by blood and murder, canst thou 
cast a fearless look down that immensurable gulph thy ambi- 
tion has opened beneath ? The earth still bleeds and trembles, 
it is true, under thy murderous hand ; but Heaven, sweet Hea- 
ven, blushes at thy abominable iniquities. ‘The usurped throne 
on which thou sittest, and from which the good, meek, and fa- 
therly Louis so unfortunately fell, still totters beneath thy inso- 
jent teet. The odious blow that severed the head of that most 
innocent monarch still re-echoes within those solitary walls, 
once ennobled by his reyal virtues, and for ever sanctified by 
his noble sufferings ; and does not the awful sound thunder ter- 
ror and remorse to thy guilty breast, Oh Napoleon! thou exe- 
crable tyrant! whose soul always base, ferocious, and cruel, has 
not even once, in the midst of thy triumphant career, by one 
splendid uct of magnanimity and beneficence, levelled herself 
with thy great and wonderful destiny? thou vile conqueror, 
every leaf of whose laurel still drops with the tears of the mi- 
scrable, with the blood of the innocent! 


February 28. N. FRAISINET, 








INTERESTING TRIAL. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURT, December 11, 1809. 


Burial of Dissenters in Churches or Church-Yards, 


N this cause the defendant was the Rev. John White 

Wickes, rector of Wardley cum Belton, in the county of 
Rutland, and diocese of Peterborough. It occupied the court 
two whole days. ‘Lhe advocates for the promoters were, Dr. 
Arnold and Dr. Swaby; for the defendant, Dr. Adams and 
Dr. Edwards. 
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The following is the judgement of the court, delivered by 
the Rig!it Hon. Sir John Nicholls, knight, doctor of laws, and 
official principal of the arches court of Canterbury. 

« Wearticle and object to you the said John White Wickes, 
that in and by the 68th of the constitutions and canons, ec- 
clesiastical, made and agreed upon in and by the convocation 
of the province of Canterbury, with the king’s majestys li- 
cence in the year of our Lord 1603, which said constitution or 
canon is entitled ‘ Ministers not to refuse to christen or bury,’ 
it is decreed, ordained, and contained as followeth, (that is to 
say), © No minister shall refuse or delay to christen any child 
according to the form of the book of common prayer, that is 
brought to the church to him upon Sundays or holidays, to be 
christened ; or to bury any corpse that is brought to the church 
or chureh-yard (convenient warning being given him thereof 
before) in such manner and form as is prescribed in the said 
book of common prayer, and if he shall refuse to christen the 
one or bury the other, except the party deceased were de- 
nounced excommunicated majori ercommunicatione for some 
grievous and notorious crime, (aud no man able to testify of 
his repentance) he shall be suspended by the bishop of the dio- 
cese from his ministry by the space of three months,’ 

“ You J. W. W. did, contrary to your duty, refuse to bury 
in the church-yard of Wardley cum Beltom aforesaid, the 
corpse of Hannah Swingler, the infant daughter of John 
Swingler, and Martha Swingler his wite, of the parish of 
Wardly cuin Belton aforesaid, then brought to the said church 
or church-yard, convenient warning having been given you 
thereof before, and this was, and is true, public, and noto- 
rious. 

“ 'The said Hannah Swingler the infant aforesaid died within 
the said parish of Wardly cum Belton, and being the daughter 
of the said John Swingler and Mary Swingler his wife, who 
are protestant dissenters from the chureh of England, of the 
class of denomination of calvinistiaa independents ; had been 
first baptized according to the rite or form of baptism, gene- 
rally received and observed amongst such class or denomina- 
tion of dissenters, that is to say, with water. aud in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, by the 
Rev. George Gill, a minister, preacher or teacher, in all ree 
spects duly qualified according to Jaw, and of the same class 

or denomination of protestant dissenters, of which fact of 
baptism, you were well and sufficiently apprized, upon appli- 
cation being made to you for her burial in the church-yard of 
the said parish, in manner and form as is prescribed by the 
book of common prayer, but did make or assign the same ex- 
pressly, as the pretext or ground of vour refusing to = 
with 
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with the said application, and this was and is true, and we arti- 
cle and object as before. 

** It is with some degree of surprise, that the court has heard 
the suggestion of tbere being no law to compel the clergy to 
bury dissenters. This seems to be most strangely perverting, 
or rather investing, all legal considerations. ‘The question is 
not, is there any law expressly enjoining the clergy to bury 
disseniers; but, does any law exclude dissenters from burial ? 
It is the duty of the parish minister to bury all persons dying 
within his parish, all Christians, The canon was made to en- 
force the performance of that duty, and to punish the refusal 
of burial; nothing can be more large than the canon is in this 
respect. It does not limit the duty to the burial of persons 
who are of the church of England; he is to bury all persons 
that are brought to the church, upon convenient warning be- 
ing given to him. The canon has the single exception, cx- 
pressly, of excommunicated persons. The rubric adds the 
other express exceptions, of persons unbaptized and suicides. 

“ The practice also, as | understand,has always been, if pres- 
byiterians or any other dissenters from the church of England 
have come over to that church, and have become members of 
it, pay have become ministers of it, they have never been re- 


baptized. Their baptism, being with water and with the invo- * 


cation of the trinity, has always been considered as a sufficient 
initiation into the Christian church, to qualify them to join 
that church, to become members, and even to become miuis- 
ters, of the church of England. The same practice has pre- 
vailed with respect to catholic converis; they have never been 
re-baptized ; and, though they have been baptized by persons 
episcopally ordained, and persons whom we consider to be so 
far ministers, being catholic ministers, a3 not to require that 
they be re-ordained, yet they have not been baptized accord- 
ing to the book of common prayer ; and the rubric is as pre- 
cise in requiring that the office shall be administered in that 
particular form, as it is that it shall be administered by a regu- 
lar minister. Yet catholic converts are not re-baptized if they 
choose to become ministers of the church of England; still 
Jess are these persons excluded altogether from the rite of bu- 
yial; and yetif the term ‘ unbaptized, in the rubric means 
what has been contended for, namely, those persons who 
have not been baptized by a lawful minister of the church of 
England, and according to the form prescribed by the church 
of England,’ no persons dissenting from that church, neither 
catholics nor protestants, are baptized in that form. If those 
persons are considered by the practice and constitution of 
our Jaw as lawfully baptized, it appears there is an end of the 
question, 

* Now 
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« Now the church of England does not refuse the office of 
burial to all persons who are not conforming members of this 
church; there is no law to be found to that effect. Papists, 
who ever since the reformation have been considered as much 
more widely separated from the reformed church than protes- 
tant dissenters, are not only permitted to be buried by our 
church, but are required so to be. Popish recusants are re- 
quired to be buried in the charch or church-yard, or a penalty 
is incurred by their representatives; and this not by putting 
the body into the ground without the ceremony being per- 
formed, but the minister is to read the service ; our church 
knowing no such indecency as putting the body into the con- 
secrated ground without the service being at the same time 
performed. 

“ The principle is, of the established church, to bring over 
by conciliation, not to force away by severity ; to conciliate by 
indulgence, not to repel by persecution ; to extend its pale, 
not to contract it by unnecessary exclusion. 

“ Dissenters are obliged by the Toleration Act itself to pay 
their tithes, to pay church rates, to pay Easter offerings and 
other dues, and to contribute to the support of the church and 
its ministers, Are they to be excluded from its rites as far as 
their consciences will allow them to partake in them? 

“ The proofs of the rights of property and pedigrees and the 
validity of marriages, frequently depend upon the registers of 
burials. Burials, therefore, at the church, merely for the sake 
ot their being registered, if there is no occasion to prohibit 
thei, and it they are not prohibited by law, ought to be en- 
couraged, for all his majesty’s subjects, whether members ot 
the church, or those dissenting from the church.” 














Affecting Narrative, addressed to Cambaceres, by Dorvo Soalas« 
tre, Lr-Commissary of St. Domingo, who with a few Com- 
panions ina small Passage- Boat, had been taken by an English 
Privateer on the Coast of Cuba. 


[Lately published at Paris.] 


S bapes English kept us on board about a fortnight : at the 
end of that term the scarcity of water made them wish to 
get rid of us, Captain William Cropp, the cowmander, 
intimated this resolution to me in Latin, which he spoke 
extremely well. As neither myself nor my companions had 
found any cause not to be thankful for the good treatment we 
had experienced, [ cannot believe that this man was voluntarily 
the cause of the severe extreinities to which we were reduced 
during the nine days which followed our quitting the vessel. 
0 On 
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On putting us ashore, the English told us we were not more 
than six or seven leagues from a Spanish corps de garde, at which 
we might easily arrive before sunset, by following the sea-shore, 
and thence we should with facility reach the iterior of the 
country and the royal road which leads to St. Jago, or even to 


Havanna. Relying on this assurance, we considered that half 


a dozen thick biscuits and a flagon of rum, which those who 
conducted us ashore bestowed on us, were even more than 
sufficient for our sustenance for the short journey we were to 
make ; and therefore, although we were all half-naked, we 
walked on cheerfully, having no other arms than a dirk, a sort 
of small sabre or poignard, much used by the English privateers 
when they board any vessel. 

Thus victualled and equipped, we marched on for three hours, 
sometimes along the coast, sometimes through the neighbouri ing 
savannas, in which we found a species of “dog grass that we 
chewed now and then with the expectation ~ of cooling the 
parching thirst we experienced ; but it possessed an acidity 
which the palate could not bear, occasioned, no doubt, by the 
waters of the sea, which, during the continuance of the south 
winds and the winter floods, inundate the lands, which are 
extremely low, and even on that account produced nothing ex- 
cept reeds, and plants common to swampy grounds; some 
mango trees and some other trees, mis-shapen and branchless, 
which were scattered here and there, and seemed to vegetate 
only to attest the infertility of the soil. 

The heat had by this time overpowered us ; and though we 
had not made more than two leagues, on account of the 
dithculty of the march, we were constrained to sit down unde: 
the shadow of a clump of mangoes which rose by the side of a 
little creek. Here we had scarcely be ‘cun to repose oursel ve 
or to yield to reflections more or less mel: ancholly ,the presages 
of the misfortunes that were preparing to overtake us, when 
our packet-master Pierre, who had gonea hitle distance inland, 
ran towards us as fast as he was able, calling out es us to tuke 
rare of ourselves. We knew not the occasion of his fears, nor 
the danger we were in, until he had rejoined ¢ us. Thinking he 
heard a noise on the opposite side of a stagna e poo! which was 
surrounded by mangoes, he had been re, te of seeing from 
what it proceeded, “ae to shorten the way, end avoured to 
wade across tie pool, assisted by soine branches of the maneo, 
Unhappily for him he disturbed the repose of five or six alliene 
tors, Who, during the oppressive heat of the day, had chosen 
this spot to wallow in. ‘This visit had so much displeased two 
of them, that they pursued bim- through the mud; and he 
would probab ly have become thei: prey, had he not been well 
acquainted with the usual method of eludi: vg them. After an 
excellent retreat, he ran towards us; and at the moment 
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in which he rejoined us, was apparently more dead than 
alive. 

Disagreeable as this adventure seemed to us, still the convic- 
tion of not being far from the corps de garde mentioned by the 
English, revived our courage, and we re-commenced our 
journey in good spirits, persuaded that we should arrive there 
before night. We therefore continued our march for about 
three hours longer, at the end of which, the excessive fatigue 
and heat, and still more the uncertainty of the route, made 
us determine to stop and deliberate on what was to be done. 
After a short consultation, which was held at the foot of a tree 
that very much resembled a cherry-tree, but was almost 
entirely without leaves, we determined to pass the night in the 
place where we were, since being elevated, it offered us most 
security ; and we consoled ourselves with the hope that on the 
next day we should certainly arrive at our promised corps 
de garde. We therefore laid ourselves at our length on the 
earth, at about a musket shot from the beach, and each of us 
taking a biscuit, we made our repast, which might have 
appeared delicious if we had not been in want of fresh water. 
La Prudence, whom we had dispatched to seek for some, 
brought us nothing but a kind of wild artichoke, which, 
having the form of a parasol reversed, easily retained the dews, 
so abundant under the tropic. The heat of the day bad, how- 
ever, absorbed the water it had received during the night; 
nevertheless we cooled our mouths a little, by sucking the leaves. 
We were still reduced to the necessity of supplying the want 
of water by our rum, and we drank, in turns, half the contents 
of our flagon. The biscuits were all consumed ; La Prudence 
only reserved a couple on account of his excessive thirst, and 
could eat no more than the half of his share. 

Our supper was concluded, and it was still day. We rose to 
examine the environs, and to contrive how we might most easily 
escape the sea flies and other insects that incommoded us very 
much during our repast. Each of us went immediately to the 
right and left, as fancy directed, agreeing not to lose sight of 
one another, and not to go out of call. La Prudence and I 
followed Captain Durand, and directed our steps towards a 
savanna, which was skirted by the sea, and interspersed with 
clumps of mangoes. We were close to one of these clumps, 
when we heard a plaintive cry that proceeded from it; the 
noise resembled that of a dog endeavouring to disengage him- 
self from a snare. | was advancing to see what occasioned it, 
when Captain Durand stopped me, telling me not to approach, 
for the voice was not that of a dog, but of an alligator, and 
that we were not strong enough to defend ourselves from so 
ferocious an animal. The pale visage of the captain, which, 
from a full red, became at this moment as white as a shirt, 
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terrified me so effectually, that [ had hardly strength to retreat. 
We returned to our place of rendezvous, whence it was easy 
for us to perceive that the whole coast was covered with these 
monsters, by the numerous tracks which they left in the 
savannas, as they traversed them to.betake themselves to the 
morasses, where they concealed themselves, and avoided the 
heat of the day. 

When we were re-assembled we could not but communicate 
to cach other our dread of the alligators, and to secure ourselves 
from being attacked by them, we saw no other resource but to 
climb the tree, at the foot of which we then stood, and to pass 
the night among the branches. Atthat moment how preferable 
would a flint and a little tinder have appeared, in our eyes, to 
all the riches of the earth! Oh night of many terrors, thou 
wert but the forerunner of miseries—of the manifold miseries 
which we were about to endure ! 

The island, for such we discovered the spot to be, on which 
either ignorance or treachery had landed us, was, as [ have al- 
ready said, so low, that, in some places, beside which the sand 
had been washed up in ridges, we were forced to walk through 
pools of water. We had traversed it, both in Jength and 
breadth, without having met with a pebble of the weight of an 
ounce ; the whole was mud and sand. The ocean which, 
elsewhere, deposits the sources of fecundity upon its shores, 
displays here the most tenacious avarice and terrific sterility : 
it seems to roll round these desolate coasts for no other purpose 
but to give birth to the monsters which inhabit them, which it 
receives and conceals in its bosom, while it participates in their 
ferocity. 

It was out of our power to make any fire that evening : we 
climbed our tree, and each of us formed a couch, amid the 
boughs, as well as he was able. For my own part, I tied my 
Jeft arm to one of the branches with the only bandkerchief in 
wy possessivy,in the apprehension that the least motion would 
make me lose my balance, during the sleep, which, through 
excessive fatigue, began to gain upon me, and to which | yielded. 
Notwithstanding the uneasiness of my position, | should have 
passed the night quietly enough, had it not been for the con- 
tinued howling and cries of agreatnumber of alligators, which, 
at the commencement of the night, quitted the marshy pools, 
_ and stationed themselves about ten paces from us, on the banks 
.of the sea, where we saw them go inand out, oneafteranother, 
either to bathe or in search of their prey, which their dreadful 

concert must, undoubtedly, have driven to a distance. ‘This 
horrible harmony having lasted about two hours, the band 
dispersed, still keeping along the coast, although, at intervals, 
we heard the same crics, which we might havé mistaken, some- 
times for the sudden barking of dogs, and, at other times, for 
the 
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the screams of children, had we not known from what sort of 
throats these noises proceeded. If to the terror which the 
presence of these animals gave us, be added the torture which 
the musquitos and other insects of every species with which 
these marshy places abound ; and, moreover, the deadly chill 
of an abundant dew, so very cold that it made us shiver 
through every member, an idea, yet still inadequate, may be 
obtained of the sufferings which we endured during the long 
twelve hours of a tropical night. 

At length}about six o’clock in the morning, a faint twilight 
announced to us the approach of day. Alas! it came but to 
shew us more and more the whole extent of our misery. We 
had beer fully sensible of the pain caused by the stings of the 
sea-flies, gnats and musquitos, but we knew not the effect 
which they had produced upon our countenances. ‘The moment 
in which we were first able to see one another, was indeed a 
moment of horror: we were so swelled as scarcely to be 
known, except by our cloaths, and the sound of our voices. 
Happily we had’ sea-water in plenty ; and after having washed 
ourselves we found some relief. As to the alligators they had 
returned to their pools by day-break, and since these animals 
never attack men unless they are disturbed by them, and 
seldom seek their prey except by night, we were tranquil upon 
that subject. 

(To be continued.) 





ANECDOTE, 


|’ 1716, when Peter I. was at Copenhagen, planning with 
the king of Denmark a descent upon the Swedish province 
of Schonen, Lieutenant-General Bohn, the son of a clergyman 
of Bornholm, was in his suite. His father was dead, and left 
nothing save this son, of whom no one knew whether he was 
stillalive, or where he lived. At last, his mother heard that he 
was at Copenhagen, as a Russian general. HerJjoy at the news 
engaged her to undertake a voyage to that capital. On her 
arrival, she found out his lodgings, but the general was not at 
home. “ [ will call again to-morrow,” said she, grieved at 
the disappointment ; “ tell your master that [ am his mother, 
and have come from Bornholm on purpose to embrace him.” 
The good old lady, by this, thought to attain her end ; but, 
perhaps, it was the cause of the reverse. Had she surprised 
her son, nature would have conquered ; but the message could 
not operate very powerfully on aheart hardened by prosperity. 
Pride bore down every sentiment of feeling; and the genervl 
was highly indignant. “ My mother has been dead many 
years!” he exclaimed ; “ it must be some beggar or mad 
SN@2 woinan, 
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woman, who is interested in her pretensions.” We nay imagine 
with what delight the mother renewed her visit in the morning ; 
but instead of seeing her son, she received ten ducats from an 
adjutant, with an intimation not to molest the general again. 
She threw the money at his feet. “ Iam not come,” said 
she, weeping, “ to crave an alms, but toembrace my child ; 
if he disowns and despises his mother, [ will also reject him 
for ever !” 

This circumstance soon spread through the city, and at 
Jast reached the ears of the empress. Bohn could not have 
met with a more ardent heroine than Catharine, who always 
avowed her origin in the strongest terms of gratitude towards 
her benefactor. She sent for the widow ; and was soon con- 
vinced that she actually was the mother of the hard-hcearted 
general. Bohn was then called in, severely reprimanded, and 
obliged to allow his mother two hundred rubles per ann. during 
her life. He not only felt the momentary shame, but received 
the punishment due to his unfeeling behaviour, by being 
universally despised. 

Among others it is said, that Catharine represented to 
Bohn the conduct of General Bauer, who was not ashamed 
of his origin ; though his parents were in a still lower situation. 





PRESENT STATE of FRANCE, 


[Extracted from a Pamphlet recently published by Charles Sturt, Esq. 
late M.P. tor Bridport, who was a Resident in France before the 
present War, und detained nearly seven Years as an Hostage.] 


oe complete stagnation of commerce in every city, town, 

and village ; the serious augmentation of every necessary 
of life; the vast increase in the wages of labour, the oppres- 
sive and vexatious effects of the droits reunis; the dreadful 
conscriptions pursued with unrelenting severity ; have given 
rise to such a geveral discontent, that the death of Buonaparte 
is devoutly wished for; his name is feared and abhorred by 
every reilecting Frenchman, by all who are not enjoying pen- 
sions or lucrative employments under his tyrannical power. 
The severe and arbitrary restrictions laid on the litile com- 
merce that remains, the over-bearing insolence and extortion 
of his numerous custom-house officers, paralyze all the efforts 
of trade in the interior of France. 

In some few districts the agriculture appears to be impro- 
ving, but by far the greater proportion of France shews a po- 
verty and a negligence in the general cultivation of the lands, 
that strongly marks the weak state of commerce, and the great 
want of capital. Still there are a few merchants, who in cons 
sequence 
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sequence of their political sentiments meet with great support 
trom the usurper, and are pe rmitted to carry on a considerable 
commerce, notwithstanding his senseless decrees of Milan and 
Berlin. 

In the villages, scarcely a cottage can you enter, without be- 
holding the fathers and mothers of families bewailing the loss 
of a beloved child, dragged to the armies. Several assured 
me they had lost three, four, or five children, of the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, and after all some had at last an only 
child wrested from them by the conscription. As for the cul- 
tivated fields, there the sturdy youth is not to be seen, but old 
and infirm men, with old women scarcely able to support the 
fatigue of ploughing, tilling, and reaping their lands, perform 
all the labours of agriculture. For handreds of leagues, that 
population formerly so remarkable in France, has disappeared ; 
you may travel through her villages, through her towns even, 
and see a vast defaleation, and in the field scarcely a peasant. 

To such a pitch had this arisen, that medical men, often in 
easy circumstances, sold a powder to the conscripts, that pro- 
duced a temporary blindness if applied to the eye, and if ap- 
plied to any open wound, an inflammation and swelling of the 
limb, that often endangered the life of the wretched lad, and 
notwithstanding heavy fines and severe imprisonment, in some 
instances for life, the government cannot stop it. These are 
facts, many of which come within my knowledge. 

When the unfortunate young men are collected together, 
they are often sent chained by the neck and hands, and 
driven like condemned criminals to the different places of ren- 
dezvous. 

If any thing further were necessary to prove the wretched 
situation of the French people, her decrease of population, 
and her want of commerce, it would be sufficient to allude to 
what is seen at her churches, her fairs, her public fetes, and 
the numerous amusements in which the lower classes used to 
indulge. “You mect there with searce ly any thing but old age 
and infirmity ; at their tivolis where they dance, and which are 
always conducted with great decorum, no youths are to be 
seen, excepting a few who, through bribery, may have escaped 
the conscription. Ask the women where the young men are? 
they one and all answer, “ Gone to be butchered.” This is 
no secret, this isno untruth, they speak feelingly, for many are 
parents, sisters, or lovers of those absent youths, dragged to the 
armies. In their fetes, the absence of young men ts strikingly 
conspicuous, and there is always a prodigious disproportion of 
females to the males. This is too evident to escape the notice 
of the most careless observer. 

If the finances of Lrance are so flourishing ; if her internal 
commerce is so rapiliy improving, why are her numerous 
works 
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works suspended? If France fail not in population, why are 
the prisoners of war obliged to labour on these works at a price 
not sufficient to support them, and how does it happen that the 
moment they are exchanged, all these labours are suspended ? 
This however is the case, with the exception of a few maimed 
men, who are compelled to wait for months and months before 
they can obtain their pitiful wages. The injury and injustice 
they suffer may be easily conceived, for they are compelled to 
have credit for the bread their families consume from small 
aud miserable shops, who cannot from their poverty give long 
credit. The sad consequences of this state of things the poor 
man soon feels, by his property being sold, and himself. driven 
into the army, if he be fit for that service. If not, he and his 
family must seek refuse in one of the wretched poor-houses, 
where they soon become victims of disease. 

Nothing is more visible in all the towns of France, than the 
failure of commerce ; the coffee-houses are empty, the restau+ 
rateurs are unable to keep up their establishments, as travellers 
are few in number, and compelled to be rigidly economical. 
The very expence of fire is scarce covered by their receipts ; 
as to the best kinds of wine, the price is so encreased, that few 
Frenchmen indulge themselves in drinking them. Sugar and 
coffee are not within the reach of the public, who suffer end- 
less privations from the want of commerce. 

The little commerce they had on the continent, as well as 
with England, received such a check by these absurd mea- 
sures, that failures took place in every great commercial town, 
and many of the great houses were forced to apply to the go- 
vernment for aid. The manufactories are equally distressed; 
the price of labour, owing to the want of hands, and the pro- 
digious expence at which the raw material is procured, has oc- 
casioned an enormous augmentation in the price of the manu- 
factured article itself, that none but the very rich can purchase 
it; numbers of the new cotton manufactories have failed. The 
machinery collected from Engfand at a great expence, and in- 
troduced into France by many who call themselves patriots, 
and friends to their country, are on sale. 

One of the most formidable engines of tyranny in France, 
is the military police, called the gend’armes; they excite the 
dread and hatred of the whole nation; their employment is 
to search for murderers, thieves, conscripts, and they aie also 
employed to execute the dreadful orders of Buonaparte. This 
increases that fear, hatred, and contempt, so universally felt ; 
uoprincipled in general, of course corrupt and treacherous, 
they accept your bribe, and betray you afterwards; however 
their establishment is too important for the safety of the ty- 
rant’s power to be put down, for it is chiefly this honourable 
corps that secures him ou his usurped throne. In every town, 
city, 
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city, village, or commune, throughout the departments, these 
instruments of tyranny are established, and being in general 
artful men, and very poor, they exercise a tyranny equal to 
their raler. ‘To every coffee-louse, and every place of public 
amusement, they have access, under the pretence of preserving 
peace and order ; they establish idle and worthless people, in 
every public house and hotel, as spies, who make their reports, 
often from pique and malice, or to prove their zeal. The same 
system is established by seducing the servants of every family 
to report what is said at table, of whatever nature ; these re- 
ports, true or false, are sent to the minister of police, whe with- 
out notice, and even without enquiry, sends an order to arrest 
the whole family, often in the dead of the night; this dread- 
ful tyranny is exercised so instantaneously that the ugshappy 
people are never aware of the blow until it is struck. If any 
observations have been made on Buonaparte or his government, 
or on his favourites, they never see the light again, nor can a 
friend trace them out. ' 

Another description of police more terrible even than the 
gendarmerie, is employed by Fouché, minister of police, whose 
sanguinary deeds are still fresh in the memory of all those whe 
have read the events of the frightful revolution. These men 
travel through every city, town, and village of a department, 
and are supplied with money, that they may attend public 
places, being men better dressed, better educated, and often 
wearing the insignia of the legion @honneur, they insinuate 
themselves into society, and freely abuse the government, Buo- 
naparte, and his favourites, in the hopes of entrapping the un- 
wary. Having given his information, the miscreant leaves the 
district for another, and the unfortunate family are after some 
months seized in the accustomed manner, and conveyed to the 
dungeons of Paris, or to some strong fortress in the depart- 
ments, and never heard of any more; the wretch who informs 
removes to some other department, the moment he becomes 
suspected or known, 

There was not a well-informed Frenchman who did not 
know the tyrant had been attacked with a violent and singular 
malady, distinguished by the name of catalipse, [catalepsy | 
which leaves the object, in whatever attitude he may be in at 
the time, deprived of sight, of hearing, of speech, aud of 
motion. Buonaparte was discovered in his chamber by one oi 
his greatest favourites, seized with this extraordinary malady, 
and remained ior several hours deprived of every function of 
life, but that of breathing. His confidential physician was 
sent for by a telegraphic dispatch, not as the Moniteur impv- 
dently asserted, to attend a disorder which the army laboured 
under. Such indeed was Coversaii’s [Corvisart] eagerness to 
arrive at Schoenbrunn, that lis owa carriage broke dowu ov 
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the road, and Madame Lannes’ carriage was directly offered 
and accepted to convey him to Buonaparte, whose recovery 
was doubiful, and who was actually reported to be dead. Is it 
probable, after this positive fact, that the physician was going 
to the service of the army ? would he have put Madame Lanues, 
overwhelmed witb the recent death of her husband, the mare- 
chal, who lost his life at the battle of Asperne, gained by the 
Archduke Charles, to such inconvenience ? 

It was indeed the general opinion, that the disorder was oc- 
casioned by the result of that battle in which the marechal 
duke of Montbello, [Lasnes] with the flower of the imperial 
guard, was nearly annihilated by the Austrians. Lor hours 
after this disastrous event, Buon:parte was in such a state of 
agitation of mind, that he was bereft of reason, and of course 
incapable of commanding; he recovered at the end of 
thirty-six hours, but was strictly advised not to exercise his 
mind or body. 

The narrative I have laid before the public are facts, and | 
pledge my existence to the truth of what I have stated. I 
fear, it will never be seen in France, although it shall not be 
for want of pains ; at least, even Buonaparte himself shall be 
putin possession of a few copies, and as the yvapouring warrior 
does not understand a word of the language of the nation he 
is so irritated against, care will be taken to have these obser- 
vations translated into French. 





Receipt to prevent Injury to the Bark of Trees by Cattle. 


QUAL quantities of tar and train oil, with a sufficient 

quantity of black sulphur, laid ou trees with a painter's 

brush, will prevent animals from barking the same. ‘Tar alone 
binds the trees too much, 


COLD at MOSCOW. 


TT HE greatest cold last winter, at Moscow, was in the night 

of January 11, when mercury, exposed to the open air in 
a cup, was frozen so hard, that it could be cut with sheers, 
and even filed. Count Bontourline fouud the mercury in three 
thermometers withdrawn entirely iato the ball and frozen ; but 
in another it was seen by himself and four other persons, from 
six o'clock ’till half-afier, at 35° by Reaumur. Mr. Rogers, of 
Troitak, is said to have seen it at $4° by Reaumur and 44° by 
Farenhcit, before it troze, and withdrew into the ball, 
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An ANECDOTE. 


Prisoner being brought up to Bow-street, the following 

dialogue passed between him and the sitting magistrate: 
“ How do you live ” “« Pretty well, Sir, generally a joint and 
pudding at dinner!” “ I mean, Sir, how do you get your 
bread?” “ I beg your worship’s pardon; sometimes at the 
baker’s, and sometimes at the chandler’s {huckster’s] shop.” 
“ You may be as witty as you please, Sir; but { mean simply 
to ask you, how you do!” “ Tolerably well, 1 thank your 
worship: I hope your worship is well.” 


COW’ss MILK. 


2 a 





MONG the modern improvements in farming, the dairy 

has, of late, been much neglected. So much of the pro- 

fit of breeders depending upon the facility with which the milk 

of the cow may be reserved during the suckling time of the 

calf, the following substitute, used in Germany, for the usual 

food of the young progeny, may be acceptable to many of our 
readers. 

Let as much water be heated on the fire as the calf would 
be disposed to drink ; and, when it boils, throw one or two 
handfuls of barley into it, and after continuing so for one mie 
nute, take it off, and let it be cooled to the temperature of new 
milk, when one or two pints of skimmed milk are to be added 
to it. With this beverage, the young animal will fatten and 
thrive prodigiously: the milk of the parent will be applied to 
the dairy, and the intelligent farmer will immediately discover 
the great advantage to be derived, in the produce of the dairy, 
from such an expedient, 





ROMAN COIN. 





Roman coin, supposed to be the most ancient extant, has 
recently been discovered in a field at Monterosi, in Laly, 

by a Roman peasant. [tis supposed to have been struck un- 
der Servius Tullius, the sixth king of the Romans, who died in 
the year of Rome 218, and must consequently be 2800 years 
old. [ts weight is eleven ounces seventeen pennyweights, and 
its diameter two inches ten lines. On one side is the head ot 
Minerva, seen in profile, with a helmet ( Padlas galexta), aud on 
the other an ox, denoting the first of the Roman figures. On 
the exergue is inscribed, in large characters, Rome. 


“ 
y 


This type 


si the same described by Pliny, Plutarch, and Varro, and ascribed 
by them to the time of Servus Tullius, 
Vol. 50. 3 O 
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Answer, by J. F. of Hinton St, George, to 1. W. Fongs’s Rebus, inserted the 


12th of March. 
HE STRAWBERRY, delicious fruit ! 


Seems with your rebus best to suit. 


*.* Similar answers have been received from J. Biddlecombe, junior, of 
Thorncombe; G. W. Jones, of North Petherton; John Fairweather, of 


Plym 


j.M. Carveth, near Meyagissey; J. Price, of Yeovil; W. Pe- 


_ therick; of St. Austell; T. Byrt,and J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet; Ann 
Dommet, of Payhembury ; J. Channon, junior, of Ottery St. Mary; John 


Kerby, of Helston; T.C— 





b; Jane’ Rook, of Probus; J. Whitford, of 


St. Austell; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne 
schoo!; G. Wincey, and W. Frior, at Evershot school; IT. Sherwill, at 
Plymouth school; and J. W. of Charmouth. 





2*f Similar answers have been received from J. Daw, of Landulph; Wil- 
iain Petherick, of St. Austell; J. Fairweather, of Plymouth; Jane Rook, 
of Piobus; and T. Sherwill,.at Plympton sqhvo'. 


Answer, by J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey, ta J. Woodman’s Rebus, in- 


serted March 19. 


te in the TEA-CUP, Sir, if I judge right, 


That gossips take sych great delight. 








4 REBUS, by 3. M. Matthews, of Dartmouth. 
Y first in heraldry doth shine; : 


A vowel next you will define ; 
And for my last a snare combine: 
The world, and all there is within, 
Without my whole had never been. 








A CHARADE, by W. Kent, near Camelford. 


AIL lovely first! in youthful charms array’d, 
Beheld with envy by each rival maid; 





Go prove the sweets thy state alone can know, 
‘The fount, the source of ev’ry joy below ; 

My next, much priz’d in patriarchal days, 

Its copious stores still merit highest praise : 


My whole oft checks the strumpet’s loud career, 
And erring youth have mourn’d their follies there. 








‘A REBUS, by T. Pearse, of Chard. | 


A*® ancient language, youths of fame, 

You'll for my first select ; 

What oft is seen in winter’s reign, : 
You likewise will detect ; 


A king of Troy, of high renown, 
You also will descry ; 

Av Koglish county must be found, 
And thus my whole must vie : 


My whole’s a flower of colour bright, 
Which charms the eye, but hurts the sight. 
6 


POETRY. 
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SPRING. 


ENTLE muse, arise and sing, 
Touch the sweet, harmonious stringy 
From thy lethargy awake, 
Now thy slumb’ring pinions shake ; 
For lo! dread winter’s ruthless form is gone, 
And borne on zephyrs bland fair spring comes on. 


Before her odoriferous breath 
His murky shadows fly ; 
No more his dark beclouded wreath 
Conceals the azure sky ; 
But fragrant gales and breezes lead the dance, 
With wanton freedom thro’ the wide expanse. 


No more the frigid, hollow blast 

Drives shrilly cross the plains, 

And binds the spacious river fast 

In adamantine chains ; 
For her warm touch dissolves the drifted snow, 
And icy streams to purling waters flow. 


On her returning pinions see 
The chatt’ring swallows float, 
While strains of sweetest melody 
Distil from every throat ; 
The passing gale receives the grateful sound, 
And whispers peace and harmony around. 


Behold the renovated earth 
Has lost its barren hue, 
And thousand:beauties swell to birth 
Beneath the ravish’d view 3 
Nature has burst the chains of wint’ry thrall, 
And spring with flow’ry bands incircles all. 


Thus when th’ archangel on the air 
His awful voice shall pour, 
And by the great Creator swear, 
That time shall be no more, 
Unnumber’d saints shall burst the icy tomb, 
To rise and flourish in immortal bloom. 


April 21, 1810. L. N. 
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SPRING. 
wr gay spring with cheerful feet, 


Ever welcome, ever swect, 
Hastens on the vernal hours, 
Deck’d in wreaths of blooming flow’rs. 


When 
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When the landscape’s bright and fair, 
When no clouds deform the air, 
When gay nature smiles serene, 
How inviting is the scene ! 


When the bright refulgent sun 
His diurnal course has run, 
Seeming to recline his head 
On old Neptune’s watery bed. 


Then I’ll wander o’er the plain, 
Near the margin of the main, 
And behold his sitting beam 
Ling’ring on the briny stream. 


While the lark, with quiv’ring wing, 
High in air doth sweetly sing, 
Chanting forth his farewell iay 

To the mild departing day. 


Or, if airy fancy lead, 

I will trace the verdant mead ; 

There increasing beauties view, 

Ever pleasing, ever new. 

Thou! whose all-creative pow’r, 
Forms each herb, and plant, and flow’r; 
May the wonders that IT see 

Ever lift my soylto Thee! 


Malborough, near Kingsbridge, 1810. T. JARVIS. 





TO.FANC Y. 


WEET sportive fancy! thou wert given, 
Existence to endear, 
Sent by indulgent, bounteous Heaven 
‘To soothe our sorrows here. 


As thro’ our thorny path we stray, 
Dost thou not bribe us on ? 

Beguile the roughness of the ways 
And bid despair begone ? 


When sickness pale, and pain’s sharp touch, 
Make virtue faint and languish ; 

Dost thou not hover o’er the couch, 
And woo the heart from anguish ? 


When friendship cools, and love expires, 
‘The widow’d heart must droop, 

But that thy flattering form inspires 
Some distant ray of hope. 


‘Then fancy bear my sick’ning mind, 
To fairy fields of fiction ; 

Where sad remembrance yet may find 
A balin for all affliction. 


‘Thy smile shall soothe my troubl’d breast, 
Its wounded peace restore ; 
Lull all my former cares to rest, 
And bid me weep no more, 


*. ” STATIONARIUS. 
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